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Public Lyhibitions. 


CAPTAIN HUNTLEY’S MODEL OF A SPANISH 
: SLAVE-SHIP. 


Aw: elaborate model of one of those horrid 
and pestilential reeeptacles—a slave-ship!—is 
now being exhibited at the Cosmorama, Re- 
gent-street; affording a frightful illustration 
of the manner in which the slave-trade is 
carried on. It is a beautiful specimen of 
workmanship, and .a perfect sentation, 
on ascale of half an inch to a foot; the vessel, 
called the Semiramis, alias the Regulo, of 
about 180 Spanish tons: she:is represented 
retreating from a ship of war. When she 
sailed from the river Bonny,.she mustered 
600 slaves, with a Spanish crew of between 
40 and 80 men; being in company with 
another slave-ship, called the Rapido: both 
these vessels had been narrowly watched by 
the Fair Rosamond, Lieut. Huntley, and the 
Black age? Lieut. Ramsey, tenders to her 


Wonk of Sopa, 1831, ihe} fell in with 


t ido dis: a frightful scene of the 
vecba? tp ore tha Alrican is .a victim, 
when the safety of the slave-ship is threat- 
éned. Being in advance of the she 
was beyond the reach of the Fair Rosamond’s 
a thinking that if no slaves were 

on board, she would not be detained, 


she re-landed about half her ; but the 
canoes not coming to her in sufficient num- 
Bers to take out the slaves, they were hurried 


into the river, chained together, either to be 
drowned, : or literally torn to pieces alive, 
the innumerable sharks -allured to. that 
river by the constant supply of food which 
they find in the dead slaves daily thrown into 
it. Both the vessels were carried by'the Fair 
Rosamond to Sierra Leone, and condemned. 
~The above admirably.executed model re- 
presents the manner in which the slave-ships 
are fitted up: it shows the captain’s cabin ; 
with: the slave-room for women, and the 
slave-room for men: the upper-deck of which 
two-last mentioned places are left open for 


frig manner the kidnapped negro is 
stowed away; then— - 


He&%makes his heart a prey to fell despair : 

He eats not, drinks not, sleeps not, has no use 

Of anything but thought ; or, if he talks, 

’Tis tu himeelf, and then ‘tis perfect raving : 

Then he defies the world, and bids it pass; 
Sometimes he gnaws his lips, then draws his mouth 
Into a scoruful smile.” 


The height between the decks, and ‘Whi 


upwatds of 650 slaves ate thus placedsaaa. ing given up, or seize Portu 


only'3 feet 6 inches ! 


the Feaeee: of showing the spectator the great 
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It is in the-above dreadful manner, the 
wretched slaves are inhumanly huddled to- 
gether. 

The grating-hatchways, for the admission 
of fresh air, or rather the escape of foul air, 
are covered over during wet weather. 


The mess-places for the crew, &c., are 
also faithfully represented in the model. 


Captain Huntley, to whom we are indebted 
for following particulars, observes :— 
“ That at least 130,000: natives of Africa are 
a torn from their — = _— 
during average about in the 
hundred ; and the survivors are sold into 
bondage principally in the Brazils and Cuba; 
from which latter place they are conveyed 
into Florida, Louisiana, and other states of 
the North American Union. It is painful,” 
he ayes “to assert that this enterprising and 
oivili republic is tegen connected 
povaiaty efapied fer the perpen Solids 

urpose, selling 
them to the Spanish slave-dealers in Cuba, 
and then, sailing still under the American 
flag, to some of the Portuguese colonies upon 
the coast of Africa. A fictitious sale of the 
vessel then takes place to a Portuguese, and 
she sails immediately under her new flag 
upon her demoni: intent; it is also but 
too certain, that as the cultivation has ad 
vanced in the Brazils, or as any new state, 
such as the Texas, has started up, soa fresh 
call has been made, and as readily answered, 
by more negroes from Africa.” 


“ The efforts of Great Britain to suppress 
this inhuman trade have been rendered in a 
measure unavailable, first, by the deter- 
mination of —_— to retain the original 
treaty signed by the two governments, amd 
which gave the latter the right to contin 
the slave trade to the south of the equator, 
Portugal demanding this right because she 
then had the Brazils for her colonies; she 
now has no colonies at all ia that quarter, 
and, therefore, as the cause for slaving no lon- 
ger exigts, it is to be hoped that the British 

goverment will insist upon that right be- 
wuese ships found 
exercising it, without farther reference. The 
next cause of the continuation of success 
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to so many engaged in this execrable voca- 
itien, may be found in the refusal of the 
government to become a patty to 
the treaties signed between England and every 
‘other Kuropean nation (Portugal excepted), 
‘giving the mutual right: of search upon the 
‘eoast of Africa, and within certain latitudes 
and longitudes, by which vessels are seized, 
if fitted for slaves, equally as if slaves are 
on ” 


_ “The trade,” he says, “is carried on with 
impunity in the very neighbourhood of the 
British colonies of Gambia and Sierra Leone. 
Within 150 miles of the latter place, indeed, 
is the river Gallinas, from whence not less 
than fifteen or twenty thousand are every 
year exported, and this through the scanda- 
jus prostitution of the Portuguese flag. 

«The slavers proceed to the Gallinas, 
Bonna, Cameroons, and other rivers on. the 
coast of Africa, near the entrance of which 
are large establishments for the reception of 
slaves when brought from the interior, and 
in general, for facilitating the slave trade. 
The chiefs in the vicinity of these stations 
=e bar Ppt into the aaron, 

ying waste the country, and carrying o 
all such of the inhabitants as may suit their 

urpose, and have been unable to conceal 
themselves. On the required number being 
obtained, they are put on board, as shown 
in the model. For these, cloth, beads, gun- 
powder, muskets, &c., are exchanged, at the 
rate of about 5/ sterling per head. The 
press derived may be imagined from the 
t of the slaves being sold at from 50/. 
to 70l. per head on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

& Every device is resorted to in order to 
escape the British cruiser; and the vessel 
loaded in some cases to absolute suffocation, 
the whole voyage being in the tropics, the 
sufferings of the negroes defy description ; 
nor would these poor wretches escape the 
fate of the prisoners confined in the Calcutta 
* black hole,’ but for their being permitted 
about one-third at a time to take the air on 
deck. 

“ During the voyage, the slaves are fed 
upon ‘ farina,’ the root of the casava scraped 
and dried, a little yam or rice, with about a 
pint of water to drink daily. A short time pre- 
viously to reaching the place of disembarka- 
tion, they are fed up with palm oil, indeed 
rubbed over with it, in order to give them a 
fat and glossy appearance, and thus expedite 
their sale.” 

** With all these humiliating facts,’ says 
the Times jourral, “ it is clear to demonstra- 
tion, that our abandonment of the slave-trade 
has not materially diminished the amount, 
and that it is carried on at ten times the cost 


.of human suffering inflicted when it was a 


traffic carried on by all nations, and subject 
to regulation. It appears by — 
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letters from Rio de Janeiro, that in that port 
alone, 1,042 slavea were brought in three 
ships; and that in the month of February 
last, 6,137 slaves were brought in ten ships. 
As the destruction of life in these voyages, 
owing to the strict precautions used against 
capture, is seldom less than one half, these 
transactions for one Brizilian port, and during 
two months only, involve the sacrifice of 
more than 14,000 human beings !’’ 

How grievous to reflect, thou Citizens 
of America! that thou, with the word of 
Freedom everlastingly hanging on thy lips, 
should countenance the slavery of thy 
low-creatures, and be the prime cause of 
rivetting the chains of the enslaved Africans. 
Shame on thee ! 

However painful it may be even to write 
on this most wretched and heart-sinking of 
all subjects, there is yet one proud reflection, 
that Britain has to boast of such men as 
Clarkson — Wilberforee — Brougham — thie 
wlorious triumvirate, that have, by their bril- 
haat talents, so nobly and so successfully 
ernshed the demon of slavery throughout 
the British dominions ! ih to 

bt he cid sultan bese oe can ae at stake; 
Religion, virtue, truth, whate’er we call , 
A freedom. all 


The “s muse, his passion, theme ; 
Place me where winter breathes his keenest air, 
And I will sing, if liberty be there ; 

will sing at liberty’s dear feet, ; 
ln Afric’s torre zoue, or India’s burning heat.” 





CHARITY ‘NEVER FAILETH. 


Cnaniry is an emanation from the choicest 
attribute of the Deity; it is, as it were, a 

ortion of the divinity engrafted upon the 

uman stock: it cancels a multitude of 
transgressions in the possessor, end gives 
him a foretaste of celestial joys. It whetted 
the pious Martin’s sword, when he divided 
his garment with the beggar, and swelled 
the royal Alfred’s bosom, while a pilgrim 
was the partner of his meal. It influenced 
the sorrowing widoW to cast her mite into 
the treasury, and held a Saviour on the 
Cross, when he could have summoned Hea- 
ven to his rescue. Its practice was dictated 
by the law, its neglect has been censured by 
the prophets; and when the Lord of the 
vineyard sent his only Syn, he came not to 
destroy the law, but to fulfil it. Other vir- 
tues may have a limit here; but Charity 
extends beyond the grave. Faith may be 
lost in endless certainty, and hope may 

rish in the fruition of its object ;. bui 
Parity shall live for countless ages, for 
ever blessing, and for ever blessed. 
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A CRUISE IN THE ATLANTIC. sloop of war, Revenge, of eighteen guns, then 
Some fifty or sixty years ago, before steam- lying in the harbour of Stornaway, Jan 
boats, tourists, excisemen, e¢ hoc genus Dhu Mor knew very well, if he went to prison 
omne, (translated into cockney dialect ‘and he should be transported, unless he could 
all that sort of thiny,’’) had penetrated into effect his escape; and he did not feel the 
-the most wild and remote creek and corner lightest inclination to serve his Majesty ; he 
of that ultima thule of her Majesty’s British therefore begged, as a favour, to be allowed 
dominions—the Highlands and Islands of until the next morning to decide. 
‘Scotland—the inhabitants carried on what _ This boon was readily granted, for Jan 
they, in their simplicity and ignorance, called Dhu Mor was highly respected; and his 
an honest trade in rum and brandy with the Character was not only beyond teproach, 
Faro Islands. Since that period, however, ¢xcept on the single point which led him 
the “schoolmaster has been among them,” into his present dilemma, but his notions of 
and, supported by the strong arm of the law, honour were of a superior order. He was 
has at length convinced them, that to ex- never known to take an unfair advantage 
change their fish, oil, and seal-skins, for rum even of the revenue officers; on the contrary, 
and brandy, or even to convert the scanty he treated them with marked civility when 
crop of grain raised under their inhospitable he happened to be stronger, and never on any 
sky, into ardent spirits, is a crime against ©Ccasion used unnecessary violence. 
‘society and morality. _ Jan was confined for the night in the only 
However sound and unanswerable the logic inn in the town, which, unfortunately, could 
might be by which the “ schoolmaster ’’ 10t boast of a prison, (a fact strongly indica- 
himself had arrived at the above conclusion, tive of the barbarism of its inhabitants, ) and 
it could hardly be expected that a simple, marine from the ship of war stationed at 
primitive people, whose perception of right the door of his chamber. 
and wrong must necessarily have been very | Among those whose sympathy for the pri- 
imperfect, from their total ignorance of the soner was strongly excited on this occasion, 
world, could at first be made to comprehend was a young midshipman belonging to the 
the enormity of their crime, in exchanging Revenge, of the name of Norman M‘Leod, 
their own property for something else they the son of a gentleman of landed property on 
preferred; or, in drinking the produce of the island. This youth was well acquainted 
their soil instead of eating it. It was there- with Jan, and had been first inspired with a 
fore frequently necessary to resort to another love for a seafaring life by the romantic 
species of argument; und all those whose legends of the bold smuggler; he therefore 
craniums did not unfortunately admit of conceived the bold design of liberating him. 
their being convinced, were convicted, and For this purpose he asked leave of absence 
forthwith sent to some penal settlement, or til] the next day. 
on board of a man-of-war, to learn morality. © The room in which Jan Mor was confined 
But the simple islanders were so blind to was over the cellar, and the flooring consisted 
their own interests as not to appreciate this of rough planks, clumsily put together. This 
paternal solicitude for their welfare on the circumstance was well known to our midship- 
part of their rulers,—those among them man; he therefore contrived to abstract the 
whose inclinations led them to “do what key of Jan’s room from the place in which it 
they liked with their own,” still evading, as had been deposited by the landlord, to whose 
far as in their power, the revenue laws, and care it had been entrusted, and, stealing into 
the discipline consequent on their infringe- the cellar, he made himself known to the 
ment; and, at the same time, possessing the prisoner. He then thrust the key through 
sympathy of such of their fellow-countrymen one of the crevices in the floor, and bade him 
as were not directly engaged in this contra- make the best use of it he could. ' 
band trade. The active exercise of this sym- |§ The sentinel was found on his post next 
pathy frequently frustrated the ends of justice, morning; but gagged, and tied hand and 
and, on one occasion, led to the following foot. It appeared that the smugyler’s hand 
adventure. was on his throat before he could give the 
John M‘Kenzie, or, as he was commonly alarm, and ‘that he was, without much diffi- 
called, Jan Dhu Mor, one of the most daring culty, reduced to the helplessness in which 
smugglers of the Hebrides, was, after innu- he was found by the superior strength of his 
merable hair-breadth escapes, at last betrayed antagonist. Jan took the precaution to carry 
into the hands of a party from a revenue off the marine’s firelock and cartouch-box. 
cutter, by one of his own men, and carried Our smuggler, without having any purti- 
to Stornaway, in the island of Lewis, where culur object in view, except putting the 
he was offered by the authorities, who, under greatest possible distance between himself 
the circumstances, were not guided in their und the Revenge, retreated to the other side 
proceedings by the strict letter of the law, of the island. Having reached the point 
the option of being sent_to the county town nearest Barnera, he found one of the long 
for trial, or to enter on board his Majesty’s skiffs, in use among the islanders on the 
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shore, and containing a quantity of straw 
just imported from the mainland. Into this 
boat he threw himself, and scon fell asleep. 
When he awoke, the day was far advanced, 
and he found himself on the “ broad At- 
lantic,” with the “sky above, and the sea 
below,” and one of the small native cattle of 
the island as his Compagnon du voyage. He 
then recollected having observed some cattle 
near the boat when he entered it, and immedi- 
ately concluded that they had surrounded it 
for the sake of the straw, and that his fellow- 
voyager being more adventurous than his 
companions, had got into it when the tide 
had receded. The rope by which the boat 
had been fastened, which was made from a 
species of long grass peculiar to the island, 
had been eaten away. It was therefore evi- 
dent that the returning tide had carried him- 
self and his present companion to sea, in 
consequence of the destruction of the rope. 
Jan Dhu Mor would gladly have exchanged 
his present ship and crew for a place before 
the mast in the Revenge, much as he dis- 
liked the strict discipline on board of her; 

but there was no choice left for him now, 

and he was not a man to waste time in use- 
less repinings. He therefore took his place 

at the helm, and kept the boat steadily 

before a fresh easterly breeze, in the expec- 

tation of hailing some ship ere he should 

reach the other side of the Atlantic. For 

he thought, and rightly too, that, if he could 

not return, he might as well use all the 

means in his power to go forward, and that 

he had as much chance of being picked up 
while traversing the pathless ocean in one 
direction as another. There was not a mor- 
nel of food (except the live stock) on board, 
nor, what was of greater consequence, a 
single drop of water. 

For two days, our smuggler ran steadily 
before the wind, without seeing a solitary 
sxil. He now began to suffer from intense 
thirst ; and the only means by which he could 
allay this most dreadful of ull sensations, was 
the blood of the unfortunate quadruped, 
which, upon the whole, fared much better 
than its superior, having abundance of straw 
moistened by occasional showers. 

But to kill the animal under the present 
circumstances, would be like destroying the 
goose that laid the golden eggs, as it pre- 
sented the only prospect of prolonging his 
life. Our smuggler, therefore, had recourse 
to a practice sometimes resorted to by his 
poor countrymen during seasons of scarcity, 
viz. bleeding the cattle at stated periods, for 
the suke of the blood, which they mixed 
with a small portion of oatmeal. 

Having quenched his thirst, and bound up 
the wound, he continued his course. On 
the evening of the third day it became a 
dead calm. 

Jan Dhu Mor could no longer withstand 
the cravings of hunger; he therefore com- 
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menced with his stock of beef, after the 
Abyssinian fashion—by. cutting off the tail ! 

Next morning a ship hove in sight. It 
appeared at first to tke no notice of him; 
but having struck a light with the marine’s 
musket, and set fire to some of the dry straw, 
he soon attracted its attention, and a boat 
was sent off to take him on board. 

The ship proved to be the “ Franklin,” of 
New York, an American privateer, carrying 
twelve guns, owned and commanded by Cap- 
tain Jenks. The smuggler had no sooner 
been taken on board the Franklin, than the 
man at the mast-head sung out “ a sail,” 
and soon afterwards “ English colours.” 
All was bustle on board the privateer. On 
the nearer approach of the strange sail, it 
was discovered to be a British ship of war, 
carrying six guns more than the Franklin. 
Captain Jenks, on this discovery, deemed it 
advisable to set every stitch of canvass, a 
slight breeze having sprung up, and sheer 
off with all possible speed. 

The Englishman, however, proved to be 
much the better sailer before the wind ; and, 
after a chase and running fight of several 
hours, in which the American suffered se- 
verely, the latter struck her colours. 

Three boats were immediately sent to 
take possession of the prize. As the un- 
suspecting boarders were in the act of pour- 
ing into the privateer, the American captain, 
forgetting all sense of honour, and mad for 
the loss of his ship, ordered his ‘men to 
attack them. Jan Dhu Mor,: who had 
fought bravely till the Franklin strack, was 
standing at a short distance from the captain 
when the order for this cowardly attack was 
given, and, before he could recover from his 
astonishment at an act so totally repugnant 
to his own sense of honour, he observed 
Captain Jenks levelling a pistol at the head 
of an English midshipman, who was coming 
over the side. Before he could bring the 
deadly weapon to bear upon his enemy, one 
blow from the smuggler’s cutlass severed 
three of his fingers, striking sparks of fire 
from the pistol, as it glanced on its shining 
barrel; and another cleft his skull. The 
midshipman was Norman M‘Leod, of his 
Majesty's ship Revenge. ; 

The first hentenent of the Franklin, a 
brave and humane man, seeing his captain 
killed, surrendered the ship into the hands 
of the captors. 

Jan Dhu Mor was, through the interest 
of his friend Norman, promoted to be a 
petty officer on board the Revenge, in which 

e served until the close of the war, when 
he was, on the recommendation of Cuptain 
Norman M‘Leod, appointed to the com- 
mand of one of the Revenue cutters, for the 
suppression of smuggling in the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland; and thus ended 
Jan Dhu Mor’s Cruise in the Atlantic. 


es 
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PLAYS WRITTEN BY DIVINES. vations on Shakspeare—The Rev. Stephen 
[Mr. J. W. Catcrart, lessee and manager Gosson, who afterwards became a noted per- 
of the Theatre Royal, Dublin, has lately pub- secutor of the theatre, and wrote “ The 
lished a very interesting Defence of the Rage, School of Abuse,” an invective against 
displaying great research and knowledge of poets and players, is the author of a tragedy 
his subject. It is in answer to a Sermon called “ Catiline’s Conspiracies,” the comedy 

reached xs Rey. J. B. Bennett, (Wes- of “ Captain Mario,’ and a morality called 

eyan,) in Dublin. We shall not go into the « Praise at Parting.””—Dr. John Hackett, 
controversy, but merely extract a summary, bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, is the au- 
not less interesting than curious, of themum- thor of « Loyola,” a comedy acted before 
ber of plays written by divinity-men.] == James the Fitst.—The Rev. Samuel Hard- 

“‘ Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” was written ing wrote the tragedy of “ Sicily and Na- 
by the Rev. J. Still, afterwards bishop of les, or the Fatal Union.’*—Dr. Peter 
Bath and Wells.  * a ‘ Jausted, chaplain to the Earl of Northamp- 

_Dr. John Bale, bishop of Ossory, culled ton in the civil wars, wrote the comedies 
bilious Bale, from the acrimony of his con- alied “ Rival Friends,’ and “ Senile Odi- 
troversial writings, is the author of above ym.”— Dr, John Hoadly, prebendary of 
twenty dramatic pieces, four of which were Winchester, is supposed to have materially 
published.t—Dr. Nicholas Brady, the Co- assisted his brother in the celebrated comedy 
adjutor of Tate (who was also a dramatist) of the « Suspicious Husband,” and is the 
in the version of the Psalms, is the author of author of the following dramatic pieces :— 
a tragedy called “ The Rape, or the Inno- « The Contrast,’? “ Jephtha,”” Love’s Re- 
cent Impostors.”—The Rev. Thos. Brough- yenge,” “ The Force of Truth,” and “Phebe,” 
ton, prebendary of Sulisbury Cathedral, is and left several dramatic works in manu- 
the author of a tragedy called “ Hercules.’’ script behind him.—The Rev. John Home 
—The Rev. William Cartwright, who died js the author of “ Douglas,” a play that 
in 1643, is the author of the “ Royal Slave,” will keep esion of the stage as long as 
“ The Lady Errant,” ‘ The Ordinary,” and any taste fo: true natural poetry remains; 
“ The Siege.’’ He was an eminent preacher. and also of “ Agia,” “ The Siege of Acqui- 
The learned and pious Dr. Fell, ishop of Jeia,’’ “ The Fatal Discovery,”  Alonza,” 
Oxford, said of him, “ Cartwright was the and “ Alfred.” The rigid principles of the 
utmost man could come to."’"—Dr. Samuel synod of Scotland were shocked at the idea 

Coxall, archdeacon of Salop, is the author of a member of the kirk becoming a drama- 
of the “ Fair Circassian.”"—Dr. John Dal- ist; they, accordingly, in a public convoca- 
ton altered and adapted to the stage Mil- tion, expelled him, and disqualified him from 
ton’s “ Comus.”—Dr. Dodd, who, though the ministry; in consequence of which he 
his end was unfortunate, was an able divine yegigned a good living, and withdrew from 
and a religious man, wrote the oratorios of the jurisdiction of the presbytery. The opi- 
« Ruth” and “ Balaam,” the tragedy of pion of mankind has amply vindicated him, 
the ‘ Syracusan,” and edited the “ Beau- and condemned the harsh bigotry by which 
ties of Shakspeare,”” with notes and annota- he suffered; and the late King George III., 
tions—Dr. Warburton, bishop of Glouces- then Prince of Wales, afforded him a sub- 
ter, bestowed much time on an edition of stantial recompense, in the form of a hand- 

Shakspeare, and in writing notes to his some pension, which placed him beyond the 

works.—Dr. Percy, bishop of Dromore, effects of further persecution—Dr. James 

wrote an essay on the English stage, and Hurdis is the author of “ Panthea,” and 
contributed many notes to the various edi- « Sir T, More,” ¢ tragedies, and “ Cursory 
tions of Shakspeare. . - Remarks on the Arrangement of the Plays 

The Rev. Thomas Goff, who was esteemed of Shakspeare.””— The Rev. W. Mason, 
as an excellent preacher, wrote the trage- chaplain to the king, rector of Aston, and 
dies of the “ Raging Turk,” “ Orestes,” canon-residentiary oF York, and prebendary of 
and the “ ey eye eee ee $ Cowper, a pious, and in some respects severe 

comedy called the ‘“ Careless Shepherdess. Nristi , 

He died in 1627.—Dr. Zachary Grey wrote tngely of  Ghe Thomas More tare eons 

critical, historical, and explanatory Notes to know what you mean to do with ‘ Sir Thomas,’ for 


Shakspeare.—The Rev. John Upton, pre- font expressed doubts about his theatrical possi- 
eas lities, I think him a very respectable m, and, 
bendary of Rochester, wrote critical obser- with some improvement, weil worthy of being intro: 
® Milliken and Son, Dublin, 1839. bes the public.— Hayley’s Life of , Let- 
+ The Camden Society have lately published ‘er cxxxviii. See also «the Tes 2”? book <g 254, 
“ Kynge Johan, a Play, in Two Parts, by John in which he eulogises Garrick, and, in speaking of 
Bale.” printed from the original manuscript, in the the Jubilee at Stratford, in 1769, in honour of Shak- 
library of the Duke of Devonshire. The date when *Peare, says :— 
“ Kyuge Johan” was originally written, cannot be “ *Twas a hallowed time ; decorum reigned, 
Clearly ascertained : Bene Defore Bale was made And mirth without offence. No few return 
au Irish prelate by Edward VI, in 1552. Bale was Doubtless much edified, and all refreshed.” 
originally a Roman Catholic ; became a Protestant; It is evident from this, Cowper had vo horror of the 
made a Prebendary of Canterbury; and died in theatre; yet hischaract duct are often quoted 
1563. by the most rigid, 































































Driffield, is one of the authors entitled to the 
applause of the world, as well for the vir- 
tues of the heart, as the excellence of their 
writings. He is the author of the celebrated 
dramatic pieces, “ Charactacus’” and “ EL 
frida,” two tragedies still in MS., and 
finished a tragedy left by Whitehead, called 
“« Zdipus.”’—The Rev. Dr. Brown is the 
author of the tragedies of ‘ Barbarossa’? 
and “ Athelstan.” * m * 

The Rev. James Townley is the author of 
the popular farce of “‘ High Life below 
Stairs,” so often attributed to the pen of 
Garrick, and many others.—Dr. John Wat- 
son, bishop of Winchester in 1583, is the 
author of “ Absalom,’’ a tragedy, in Latin. 
—Dr. Welch, bishop of Derry, in 1670, 
wrote two comedies, called ‘ Hermophus,” 
(in Latin,) and “ Love’s Hospital.’”’— Dr. 
Francis Wrangham, archdeacon of York, is 
the author of a farce called ‘“ Reform,’’ 
written in 1792.—Dr. James Plumptre is 
the author of a comedy called the “ Coven- 
try Act,’’ the tragedy of “ Osway,”’ “ Ob- 
servations on Hamlet, with an Appendix,” 
and “ Four Sermons on Subjects relating to 
the Stage,’’ preached in St. Mary’s Church, 
Cambridge. In these discourses Dr. Plump- 
tre takes the middle course, and points out 
the distinction between the uses and abuses 
of the stage. He says, “ this powerful en- 
gine can be made to promote the cause of 
virtue and religion, and to become, not only 
an innocent amusement, but a highly rational 
and pleasing source of instruction.’’ These 
discourses were written underthe sanction 
of the Rev. Dr. Pearson, vice-chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge, to whom they 
are dedicated. The reader would do well to 
peruse them entire, and not draw his opinion 
of Dr. Plumptre’s object, or the mode in 
which he enforces it, b the summary ac- 
count included in Dr. Bennett’s Appendix. 
The book is reasonable and moderate, and 
the notes abound with highly entertaining 
information. This production Dr. Bennett 
regards as “ a curiosity in theological litera- 
ture.” It may be so. That a clergyman 
should say a word or two in defence of the 
stage, may appear to him curious, but I 
think I have shown that, at all events, it is 
not singular—Dr. Edward Young, the au- 
thor of “ Night Thoughts,” wrote the tra- 
gedies of the “ Revenge,” “ Busiris,”’ and 
“ The Brothers ;”’ the last of which (a fact, 
I believe, not generally known) was written 
and acted for the express purpose of addin 
to the fund for the Propagation of the Gospe 
in Foreign Parts.—In more modern times, 
the Rev. C. Maturin, who is remembered in 
this city as an eloquent preacher, is the au- 
thor of the tragedies of “ Bertram,” “ Ma- 
nuel,” “Fredolfo,”? and “ Osmyn the Rene- 
gade.”—The Rev. H. Millman is the author 
of “ Fazio,” which was eminently successful 
on the stage when produced at Covent Gar- 
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den ‘for Miss O’Neill, “ Belshazzar’s Feast,” 
the “ The Full of Jerusalem,” and the “ Mar- 
tyr of Antioch.””—The Rev. C. Croly is the 
author of “Catiline,”’ and a very successful 
comedy, called “ Pride shall have a Fall.’ 


Che Naturalist. 


BOTANY. 
Leaves of Plants. 


In whatever way absorption takes place in 
plants, no doubt the leaves are the agents of 
it; for if you put into water two branches,— 
one with leaves, and the other without 
them,-- the water will rise in the former, but 
not in the latter. But Jeaves have also a di- 
rectly absorbing power. In summer, plants 
are revived more by watering the /eaves, than 
by watering the roots. In this way we ac- 
count for plants growing in arid soils, and on, 
rocks, where no rain falls for months together, 
The water-melon, though in hot countries, 
sometimes grows to the weight of fifty 
pounds ; and the water must have been de- 
rived from the leaves. Experiments have been 
made to determine by which of their two 
surfaces it is, that absorption takes 

A leaf of the white-mulberry, when laid on 
its surface on water, died in five days ; 
but if laid on its ower surface, it lived man 
months. With the leaves of other trees, it 
seemed of little consequence on which surface 
they were laid. In some plants which have 
no roots ( as the fwci ) the leaves are the sole 
organs of absorption. 

The cooling power of leaves should also be 
mentioned. This is accomplished by the 
evaporation of the fluid they transpire; and 
the transpiration and consequent evaporation 
are always greater on a hot day. If you 
place your hand on a growing vegetable, or on 
a grass-plot, in hot weather, you will feel it 
very ¢ This is seen well in the ice-plant. 
We here see another reason for the large 
leaves of tropical plants ;—their affording a 
large space for transpiration. Coolness is 
also promoted by heat being reflected, instead 
of absorbed; and many tropical plants have 
smooth leaves, which are well adapted for re- 
flection. Plants, from being colder than the 
surrounding atmosphere, often create a dew 
around them. Drops of dew are often seen 
on plants after a cold night. Even in the 
day-time, if a fog should happen to arise, 
trees arrest it in its progress, condense it, and 
let it fall in an abundant shower of rain ;— 
even though all around may be parched with 
drought. In one of the Canary Islands, the 
inhabitants were said to be chiefly dependent 
on this source for a supply. A large tree; of 
the laurel kind, condensed the fog which 
daily rose from the sea; the water was col- 
lected in a large basin underneath ; and was 
distributed to the natives by a superintendent. 
This account was once rejected by philosophi- 
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cal scepticism; but was found to be ‘true. this me, soe to light, that the leaves of 
Provided there were a sufficient number of plants have a peculiar arrangement on the 
such trees, there seems nothing improbable stem. If you examine a plant, you find the 
in the statement. leaves so atranged (by the different length of 
‘Plants, being organized beings, require air their leaf stalks, &c.) that no one leaf com- 
to support them in life. They die if placed pletely shuts out another from the sun’s light. 
in a vacuum. They require that some Plants yom ond in the dark, are found to 
oxygen (one of the two great constituents of contain very little carbon (pure charcoal). 
the atmosphere) shold be present. It has Dutrochet found, that if he ¢ austed the irri- 
been said that they can live in nitrogen (the _ tability of the'sensitive-plant, if put into the 
other constituent of the atmosphere) alone; shade, it never recovered ; but it did if ex- 
but‘that is not the case. Carbonic acid (of posed to the lightof the sun. It appears pro’ 
whitch the atmosphere contains one part in a bable, from this, that light is the source of 
thousand) is hurtful to them if too abundant. vitality, as well as of the power of gaining 
If you put a plant into a jar of air inverted carbon. Light is also the source of the for- 
over ‘water, the latter will continue to rise mation of aromatic oils, &c. Sume have 
duting the whole night. This shews that the supposed that light itself is an ingredient in 
plant has absorbed some of the ai1; and the some of these substances; as in agreeable 
part absorbed is oxygen. Thus plants perform scents, and beautiful colours. But if it form 
only one inspiration during the night. When part of otto of roses, it must also form ay 
exposed tothe sun, theyexpire oxygen,—giveit of assafwetida. Bishop Berkely treats of it, 
outagain. Ifthey were entirely excluded from when writing on tar-water. 
thesun, they would probably continually vitiate Plants regulate the distribution of water; 
the air, by absorbing oxygen, and giving offcar- for they raise it by means of their roots; give 
botiicacid. ‘It seems that some portionofcarbo- it out by their leaves ; aud condense it again, 
nic acid is necessary fortheirexistence’ forthey as dew. Wherever there are forests, springs 
will die, if enclosed ‘in air deprived of carbo- and rivulets abound. This will remind many 
nic acid; and ‘if rather more than the usual of our readers of the Indians’ finding water 
proportion of that gas be present, they grow in the woods, in “ The Last of the Mohicans.” 
more vigorously. Plauts which grow in wa- Plants are very useful to animals as food ; as 
fer, are observed to have bubbles of air around in the case of the mulberry-tree and the silk- 
them. This air consists of oxygen. The worm. The mulberry bears to lose its leaves, 
es conferva, on the inside of troughs, better than any other plant. The cactus, 
eeps the water from putrefuction, by conti- again, is adapted for cochineal, which is an 
nually giving out oxygen. Sir Humphrey insect. Many trees afford habitations for in- 
Davy, in his * Consolativns in Travel,” says sects, Sometimes the insects which infest 
that this little plant and others grow very plants, perform an office which is useful to 
abundantly sound lakes in Italy, which exhale man; as in the:case of the insect which by 
much carbonic acid. The agent in decompo- piercing the bark of the oak, causes the 
sing the carbonic acid, seems to be the excrescence to form which is called a gall-nut ; 
éhlorophel (as the green colouring matter of and which is so useful in the manufacture of 
plants is called) ; for the white and the co. ink. We once heard a lecturer inform his 
loured parts of plants,—such as the root, the audience, that gall-nuts were the fruit of the 
flowers, and the fruit,—do not decompose cat- oak; and when we ventured, after lecture, to 
bonic acid. It seems that the violet rays of state the impression under which we had lain, 
light have a peculiar power in producing that the acorn was the fruit of the oak, he 
green. Senebier made plants grow under replied that such was the case with English 
glasses of different colours; and the plantsin oaks, but he had speken of foreign ones ! 
that glass which transmitted only violet rays, Our readers must have seen the little hole in 
gtew best. Generully, the upper surface of the nut, by which the young insect makes his 
leaves is the greenest ; for the light falls more escape when the proper time arrives; but our 
directly on that surface. In the long leaves learned friend informed us that this hole was 
which grow upright in lilies and other plants, made by the old insect trying to get in to eat 


both sides are equally green. In rushes, the fruit! Some insects are very pernicious ; 


the leaves are solled up; so that their upper as is the case with the catepillar, the turnip- 
surface is concealed from the light, and is fly, &c. The leaves of plants are often very 
white ; while their lower surface is outside, useful to man; as in the case of tea, vegeta- 
and is green. Leaves have a power of spon- bles, condiments, &c. Vine-leaves, as well as 
taneously turning to the light; and it is ge- grapes, will make wine. Many leaves, such 
nerally their upper surface that they present as those of the palm, are made use of for pa- 
to it. Ina field of trefoil, the leaves are seen pet in the East. Mosses keep up bogs, and 
to move round with the sun. ‘he same afford fuel. Many of the inconveniences 
thing is seen in vine-leaves. The sun-flower which we now 5 from the ravages of the 
has acquired an undeserved reputation on caterpillar, would be obviated if we. knew more 
this head. It is no doubt with a view to of its habits. N. R. 
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CAUBUL AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. 
‘ (Continued from page 320.) 
AFFGHANISTAN. 
CauBut, according to the evidence of recent 
travellers, is a compact and picturesque city : 
it abounds in all the necessaries, and. no small 
yn of the luxuries, of civilized life. Its 
ouses are fair of appearance, its religion is 
carried on with propriety and becoming so- 
lernnity ; and at those seasons when its state 
is pacific, and its government judicious, it is 
a happy and desirable —_ 

But, as regards the physical appearance of 
the territory without its boundaries, subject 
to its jurisdiction and sovereignty, scenes of 
another kind appear. No longer, when be- 
yond what are strictly termed the limits of 
the city, is level pathway or trim street, in- 
tersected by water-streams, to be trodden by 
the foot ; no longer does the brilliant bazaar, 
glittering with its rainbow-hued fabrics, de- 
light or dazzle the eye, these give way to 
scenes of another nature. Instead of , those 
mountains, rugged of surface, and sublime 
of height, at whose bpses stretch out plains 
mantled with rich and fertile verdure, ut one 
time overpower, and at another, please the 
eye of the beholder. And not untenanted 
are these varied sceneries. Thickly studded 
are they everywhere by the tents of various 
nomade tribes—here the Dooraunce abides 
—there the Affghan shepherd fixes for a 
while his moveable habitation. This last- 
mentioned nation, by far the most consider- 
able of all which are tributary to the king 
of Caubul, is that which above all demands 
and deserves notice. From a faithful de- 
scription, indeed, of this large nation, a cor- 
tect notion may be formed us to the modes 
tind habits of most of the other tribes spread 
over the kingdom. These, though they may 
indeed differ in trifling points, will, however, 
in their broad and general characteristics, 
be found to very closely assimilate. Of that 
immense country, known by the name of 
Affghanistan, we propose to speak—a coun- 
try whose population is dense, and the te- 
nants of whose soil, though they be entirely 
pastoral in the manner of their lives, yet, 
than whom, in the event of war, there exists 
not a more courageous or bellicuse people. 

Upon the north of this great country, ex- 
tend chains of mountains, covered with per- 
pee snow, from which issue many rivers. 

und the eastern boundary, the great 
waters of the Indus roll as long as that river 
continues near the hills. The southern limits 
of the country are again bounded by hilla, 
while plains and deserts make up the rest of 
its irregular boundary. Multitudinous are the 
countries which it comprehends, various in 
their level, climate, soil, and productions. 
These all bear certain names, for the Aff- 
ghans have in truth no general name for 
their country: but that of Affghagistan, 
which was, most likely, first employed in 
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Persia, is frequently used in books, and is 
not, by this time, unknown to the inhabitants 
of the country to which it applies. Nothing 
can be more imposing than the appearance 
of the loftier mountains surrounding Aff- 
ghanistan, and indescribable are they. for the 
magnificence and variety of their towering 
summits. A peculiar beauty, too, belongs to. 
the lower hilly. From their summits, down 
to their bases, the different gradations of ve- 
getation are remarkable. Snows lie for three 
or four months on their tops, which are almost 
treeless, and desolate, but their sides are em- 
bellished with forests of dark pines, oaks, and 
flourishing olives; lower down, enjoying a 
delicious clime, are many charming little val- 
leys, irriguted by clear and beautiful waters. 
In this degree of latitude, the plants and 
flowers which adorn the gardeus of — 
grow in profusion, and the ground is gaily 
cosiegeaill with the rich verdure of many- 
coloured mosses. 

For a country of such capacious extent, 
Affghanistan has few large rivers. With the. 
exception of the river Indus, there is none 
which can be forded during the greater por- 
tion of the year. The largest rush from their 
sources with the impetuosity of torrents. 
One chief cause of the diminution of their 
importance, is the practice in vogue among 
the people, of draining off their waters for. 
the purpose of irrigating the fields which lie 
upon their borders. - river of maguitude. 
is by this means consumed, before it can 
reach any other. 

It is according to the fall of the raing, that 
the husbandry of these parts flourishes or 
withers, indeed, it altogether depends upon 
the seasonableness and quantity of the rains. 
The rainy season, productive of the most ca- 
lamitous effects, is that which is called the 
S. W. monsoon. Its effects are diffused over 
a wide space, and for a third part of the year, 
it absolutely floods all the countries over 
which it extends. Heavy masses of cloud, ac- 
companied by a darkening of the air, are the 
general harbingers of its advent, and during 
the silence of the night is it that it sets in 
with the roll of thunder-storms, the rush of 
hurricanes, and the downfall of huge rain- 
floods. But out of this seeming evil mar- 
vellous good is educed ; for no sooner has its 
intemperate fury ceased, than the whole 
length and breadth of the land, which was 
before arid and verdureless, sparkles with all 
the freshness and brilliancy of spring. Dur- 
ing the first month, these rains descend only 
at intervals; for one month only they are 
at their height; during the third month they 
gradually lessen, and during September they 
almost entirely suspend their force, departing, 
as they came, in thunders and tempests. 

During the depth and severity of the win- 
ter season, there falls also a second ruin, and 
which, according to the temperature of the 
place, assumes the form of rain or snow: 
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this second rain, by those who study agricul- 
tural pursuits, is held to be of much greater 
importance to husbandry than the south- 
western monsoon. 

From the fluctuating nature of the climate, 
which is sometimes consumed by intense 
heats, at others, devoured by cold or devas- 
tating rains, fevers and agues are very com- 
mon in Affghanistan; colds are very trou- 
blezome, and are, in winter, not unfrequently 
fatal. Many are carried: off by the ravages 
of the small-pox, though inoculation has 
been long in vogue, even in the most remote 
quarters of the kingdom. Weakness of the 
eyes, and opthalmic complaints, are also very 
frequent of occurrence. 

f the characteristics of some animals 
which are indigenous to the country, there 
are some facts which are not uninteresting. 

During winter the wolves are particularly 
formidable; they gather together in nume- 
rous troops, and man himself is oftentimes 
attacked by them. It is remarkable, on the 
other hand, that the hysenas never assemble 
in bodies, but will oftentimes, with ferocious 
courage, attack a bullock singly. 

There is also a remarkable ies of deer, 
noticeable for the size of its branching horns ; 
the unedueated Affyhan people entertain 

very curious notions relative to the means of 
its subsistence. They assert that it feeds 
wholly on snakee, and that within it is found 
a hard green substance, and this, by them, is 
reckoned an infallible remedy for the poi- 
sonous bite of the serpent. 

The furnishing of the armies of the king 
of Caubul with cavalry, depends much on 
Affghanistan. Numbers are bred in the Aff- 
ghan dominions, and those brought up at 
Heraut are superb creatures. The fine grace- 
ful shape, peculiar to the Arab charger, is 
frequently to be seen among them, united 
with superior strength. Though, indeed, the 
horses of the Affghan dominions are not, 
when taken collectively, to be considered as 
remarkably good, yet, in the province of 
Bulkh, they are very excellent and numerous. 
There is a kind of gad-fly, which makes con- 
tinual inroads upon these animals, and, in- 
deed, so violently harassed are they by them 
that they have been known, in many in- 
stances, to pine away and die. Mosquito, 
too, that everlasting plague of hot countries, 
swarms in these parts, and the natives are 

obliged to have mosquito curtains, as in 
Bengal. 

In the vegetable kingdom there exists an 
infinite number of trees, which are altogether 
unknown in Europe. Among others is the 
selgoozeh, whose branches are clustered with 
cones, larger than artichokes, and containing 
seeds resembling pistachio nuts. Here, also, 
flourish two apecies of oaks, the botanical 
name given to one of which is quercus beloot; 
and these, together with a sort of ‘gigantic 
cypress, tower on the tops and sides of the 
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mountains. There are other trees, which go 
by the names of secahcobb, purra, bulkhuke 
and zurung, which few travellors have met 
with. 

There are, however, many parts of the 
Affghan country which present a very desti- 
tute and forlorn appearance. There ure con- 
tinually to be met with, hills and waste,which 
are unmarked by any enclosures, unadorned 
by any trees or natural productions, unim- 
ptoved by either navigable canal or public 
road, or distinguished by any single refine- 
ment of human industry. Neither again is 
the mere outward aspect of the people more 
preguencengs Their features are high and 

arsh, their countenances dark and swarthy, 
from constant exposure to the sun, their 
beards are suffered to grow to a great length ; 
and these, together with their loose clothing, 
and the shaggy skins which mantle their 
shoulders, strike the traveller with no little 
surprise. 

ut, on entering their society, these sensa- 
tions speedily give way to others of an agree- 
able and pleasant nature. He beholds their 
martial and lofty spirit, and he at once yields 
the tribute of admiration: he partakes of 
their generous hospitality, and experiences 
deep-felt gratification; and while in those 
bold and simple manners which at first ex- 
cited his displeesure, he begins to perceive 
many noble qualities, and the rudiments of 
many virtues. W. ARCHER. 

(To be concluded in our next.) ' 


Phenomena of Pature. 





WILL WITH A WISP. 
Tue following letter from Mr. R. Overton, 
of Grimstone, appears in the Norwich Mer- 
cury, of Saturday, May 18, 1839:—* On re- 
turning home from Tatterford, on the 8th of 
May, at half-past 1) o’clock p.m., when 
within half-a-mile of Rudham, I observed 
two lights, apparently 200 yards distant, 


passing rapidly about two feet from the sur- 
face of the earth, through a dense fog, which 
covered a circumscribed spot of meadow-land 


to the extent of an acre: the adjoining land 
appeared perfectly free from that vapour. At 
first sight I supposed the lights to proceed 
from lanterns. was, therefore, induced to 
stop and observe their movements, but was 
rather surprised to see them disappear ; after 
travelling in a straight direction about 100 
ards, another, much larger and more bril- 
iant one, made its appearance, and in a 
short time disappeared. It was a beautiful 
starlight night, and the sky frequently illu- 
mine with flashes of vivid silent lightning, 
and the wind blowing briskly from the no 
east. Several lights sprung up in different 
parts of the meadow, and moved about in 
various directions—and one, as if more bold 
than the rest, advanced in a straight direc- 
tion to within about 90 yards of the place 
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where I stood, remained perfectly still for a 
few seconds, described a hulf-circle, as if 
about to. return, and instantly disappeared. 
Feeling fully satisfied that the phenomenon 
above described wus an ignis fetus, I re- 
mained a full hour to observe its gambols, 
which at times were truly ridiculous —and as 
I am not aware that it has been before 
noticed that these midnight luminaries are 
immediately connected with electricity, I beg 
leave to request you will do me the favour of 
giving a place in your valuable journal to the 
preceding phenomena. I particularly ob- 
served two or three of these lights instantly 
appeared with each flash of lightning, more 
or less brilliant, according to the degree of 
light caused by the lightning.” 
LAW OF STORMS, 

A xecrure on this interesting subject was 
delivered on Thursday evening, the 16th ult., 
at the Metropolitan Institution, Salvador 
House, Bishopsyate, by Mr. W. R. Birt, 
the librarian. After controverting the gene- 
rally received opinion that the trade winds 
blow from the north and south, at the limits 
of the torrid zone, becoming due east at the 
equator, by showing that they first commence 
from the eastward, and gradually become 
north and south near the equator, the lecturer 
explained the theory so ably put forth by 
Colonel Reid, and, with the help of diagrams 
and maps, showed the phenomena that would 
arise from a cylinder of air rapidly rotating, 
possessing at the same time a progressive 
motion. He also showed the agreement of 
facts with theory, by a diagram, constructed 
from the published accounts of a storm that 
passed round the north off Scotland and along 
the eastern shores of England during the 
night, between the llth and 12th of October 
last. In concluding, the lecturer endea- 
voured to show the vast importance of the 
inquiry, particularly to those individuals 
whose occupations are connected with the sea. 


Arts and Sciences. 





ACCIDENTAL DISCOVERY OF PRUSSIAN 
BLUE. 

Tats colour takes its name from the coun- 
try wherein it was discovered by accident, in 
1704. It happened that a manufacturer, 
named. Diesbach, was engaged in precipi- 
tating a solution of alum, to prepare the 
white body (as the basis of lake,) to be co- 
—_ with a decoction of cochineal, La 

loyed for that purpose some potass whic 
been given him by Dippel, and upon 
which the latter had several times rectified 
animal oil; but, to the astonishment of the 
operator, the precipitate, which! should have 
been white, became blue. Dippel being 
made acquainted with the phenomeng, ap- 
plied himself to examine all the circumstances 
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connected with this strange appearance, and 
at last he succeeded in reproducing the new 
colour at his pleasure. The method of pre- 
paring the colour, which was kept secret 
the inventors, wax an object of research for 
many years among the chemists. In 1724, 
Woodward, who was a member of the Royal 
Society of London, published the following 
process, which has been for a time the 
only one in use :—Some dried ox- and 
potass are mixed together and calcined; ag 
soon as the vapours have ceased, and the 
substance has become of a dark red, it is 
thrown into water and boiled, to hasten the 
solution of the salts it contains. With this 
liquid, clarified by rest or filtration, is pre- 
cipitated a solution of sulphate of iron and 
alum; the precipitate is then one by 
hydrochloric acid and repeated washings. At 
the present time, instead of the Prussian lye, 
the crystals drawn from it, and called prus- 
siat of potass, are used. The salt isa triple 
combination of Prussic acid, -potass, and a 
little iron: the solution being much more 
pure than the lye in which it erystallises, the 
bine should be, and is in fact, much more 
brilliant. If this colour possessed solidity, 
it would be one of the greatest utility: it has 
intensity, flows freely in the pencil, and is a: 
good dryer; but it loses its brightness, be- 
comes greenish and gray when exposed to a 
strong light: therefore, it never can be used 
to make green tints of a brilliant and durable 
nature. In the — on te we shall 
show, that Prussian blue, ex to ast 
heat, becomes an excellent brown. Whea 
Prussian blue is prepared with proto sulphate 
of iron, the precipitate is first of a dirty green, 
and only becomes blue by contact with the 
air. It must, therefore, be well stirred; and 
when the blue is developed, it is washed by 
decanting or filtration. When the sulphate of 
potass is carried off by washing, the colour is 
soluble in water, and holds the same quality 
when dry; but this will not be the case if 
alum has been added to the sulphate of iron, 
or is contained in it.—Sarsfield Taylor's 
Translation of Mérimée’s Art of Painting 
in Oil and in Fresco, $c. 


QUALITIES OF WOOD AS A MATERIAL 
OF CONSTRUCTION, 


Sucx is the form which, guided by experi- 
ment and such other resources of science as 
we possess, we find ourselves led tu give to 
the substance, iron, which, forming part of 
the solid materials of the earth, and minister- 
ing there to some wholly different use, we 
dig up and apply to our pu of construc- 
tion. Now let us turn to the architecture of 
trees, and examine Nature’s material, and let 
us consider whether, guided by the light 
which our efforts to economise this artificial 
material of construction may have given us, 
we may not discover, in the material which 
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has been elaborated wherewith to build up 
those stately structures, some feeble traces of 
that mighty and all-perfect wisdom of which 
ours, feeble as it is, is yet an emanation. 
And let the principle first of all be stated, as 
one. observable throughout all nature, that 
creative power, infinite in its development, 
is infinitely economised it its operation. 
Were wood but as durable as iron and stone, 
it would supersede their use as a material of 
construction. Ifother evidence were wanting, 
the unparalleled boldness of the structures 
erected with wood would, for itself, speak to 
the fact. What have we to compare with 
the structures erected in wood? There is no 
arch of iron or stone, for example, that ap- 
proaches to the span of the wooden arches 
which have been erected by Weibeking in 
Germany, or to that arch. at Philadelphia, 
which, with one vast span of 350 feet, crosses 
the Schuylkill. The superiority of wood to 
iron or stone, as a material of construction, 
results from the extraordinary lightness which 
it unites with its strength. Thus deal has 
only one-fifteenth the weight of cast-iron, 
although it has considerably more than one 
half the tenacity, and sixteen bars of it would 
weigh only the same as one bar of the same 
dimensions of wrought-iron, although th 
would have together more than the strengt 
of three. Now it is evident that a building 
erected with a material, however strong, 
which was. in the same proportion heavy, 
might, and probably would, be a weak build- 
ing. Such a structure, notwithstanding the 
strength of its material, might load itself 
with its own mass to the utmost that it would 
bear, so that:the slightest additional pressure 
would cause it to yield, as it is the last ounce 
which breaks the camel’s back. Many, and 
memorable, are the instances of this weak- 
ness in artificial structures. The case of the 
Brunswick Theatre, whose iron roof fell in by 
the pressure of its own weight, and that of 
Mr. Maudeslay’s manufactory in London, and 
of the Conservatory at Brighton, are in every- 
body’s recollection. But: wood falls short of 
other materials in durability. The food of 
living vegetation is extracted from decayed 
vegetation; decay was thus, fur the great 
purposes of nature, made its inseparable con- 
ec mitant. This decay—which was a neces- 
sary property then of timber, as a material of 
nature’s architecture—unfitted it for that of 
man; who, reserved for immortality, and 
struggling, even here, in an unceasing com- 
bat with the fleeting and transitory charac- 
ter ofall that surrounds him, would construct 
for himself an abode whose durability may 
laugh to scorn the shortness of his tenure, 
and digs its material from among those 
mineral substances out of which the mass of 
the. earth itself is builded up, and whose 
duration. is coeval with it.—Moseley’s Illus. 
trations of Science. 
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Pew Books. 


THE GIFT FOR ALL SEASONS. 


A uitr.z volume, most appropriately named, 
for its main object appears to be the promo- 
tion of that which, in all times and at all sea- 
sons, should be the lantern of our paths, and 
which, in the hours of adversity or death, can 
alone afford us real support—Religion. There 
ate amid its pages many pieces of great 
merit, particularly the Valley of Abourna, by 
Miss Pardoe, and a paper on the Jews, by 
Henry Innes, Esq. We subjoin the follow- 
ing beautiful poem as a general specimen of 
its contents. 
MY MOTHER. 


By D. ROSS LIETCH, M.D. 


Dank is the night and wild the sea, 
The tempest round me gathers, , 
And I must wander far from thee, 
Sweet island of my fathers ! 
But soft dreams iu my soul arise, 
Nor storm nor fear can smother :* 
And clothed in love, before mine eyes, 
Thy image glides, my Mother ! 


The sable garb—the widow's cap 
Thy sweet cheek simply shading ; 

And, oh! that pensive look of love, 
Lagoon apa rnme» i 

Bright thoughts lie brooding on that brow, 

here Grief hath left his furrow ; 

For Faith and Love have brightened uow, 

The lines eugraved by Sorrow. 


Oh, Mother! thou art blent with all 
That to my heart is nearest ; 

Even Heaven to me is doubly dear, 
Because to thee ’tis dearest. 

If virtue burns within my breast, 
To thee that bliss is owing ! 

*Twas thou that lit the sacred flame, 
‘Tis thou that keep'st it glowing. 


When the wild waves of passion roll, 
Like starbeams o'er the ocean ; 

Thine image glides athwart my soul, 
And calms each fierce emotion. 

An aogel atmosphere of peace 
Breathes from thy spirit o’er me: 

The gloom retires,—the tempests cease, ‘* 
And all is bright before me. 


Thy love is like a light divine, 
A lustre rich and holy ; 

Hate lives not in that heart of thine, 
’Tis pitying melancholy ! 

Thy gentle chiding, even more dear 

han kindness from another ; 

iet is Love, when from thy li; 

*Tis breathed, my angel Mother! 


To bask beveath thy holy smile— 
To feel thy kiss upon me ; 
To hear those gentle tones that oft 
From worldly thoughts hath won me; 
To live beside thee, and to touch,— 
To talk of loved ones perish’d ; 
Ye, Sacred Powers ! can tell how much 
This lot by me is cherish’d! 


The bounding heart of Youth is gone, 
The flowers have left the wildwood ; 

And dim, dim now the dreams have grown 
I cherish’d in my childhood, 

But, mother, oh! whilst thou art left, 
The true, the angel-hearted, 

Not all of boyhood's bliss is reft, 
Not all of youth departed ! 
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Oh! may the Power who gave us thee 
Awhile on earth to blossom, 

To show how much of heaven may be, 
Within a human 3 

Long with thee bless our loving eyes, 
A beam of glory given ; 

The polar star of Paradise, 
To guide our souls to Heaven. 


CROMWELL’S PARENTAGE. 
To the Editor of the Mirror. 

Sm,—The interesting notitia of the opi- 
nions of Cromwell, as emanating from vari- 
ous writers, recorded in number 949 of 
the Mirror, induces me to forward some par- 
ticulars of his family, not generally known. 
Cromwell’s mother was daughter to Stewart 
of Rothsyth, in the Shire of Fife, in Scotland, 
—the situation of Rothsyth Castle is almost 
opposite to Hopeton House, on a rock near 
the sea, The family of Rothsyth passed 
into England, at the time of the accession of 
James VI., and the barony of Rothsyth be- 
came the property of the Earl of Hopeton. 

Robert Cromwell, the father of the Protec- 
tor, although, by the means of his elder bro- 
ther, Sir Oliver, made a Justice of the Peace, 
in Huntingdonshire, was possessed of a very 
slender estate, much of his support being 
derived from a brewhouse in Huntingdon, 
managed chiefly by his wife, sister to Sir 
Robert Stewart, of the city of Ely, Knt., who 
bequeathed to his nephew, afterwards Lieu- 
tenant-General and Protector of the Common- 
wealth of Enyland, his estate of about five 
hundred pounds per annum, in the Isle of 
Ely. An Anauo-Scor. 


EARLY ENGLISH MUSIC-PRINTERS. 
BY EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, 
ORGANIST OF EGLISSE SUIESE. 

(For the Mirror.) 


Tue subject of this paper, as the above title 
indicates, is to treat of the old music-printers, 
as distinguished from the ordinary printers of 
the periods to which, in the course of the fol- 
lowing , we shall have occasion to refer ; 
for although most of the printers of the time, 
as a matter of course, would in the routine of 
business be called upon to print and publish 
musical works, as well as others of a different 
description, yet, as it is well known, most of 
our early musical literature was mainly issued 
from the presses of printers who devoted 
themselves more exclusively tu the publication 
of musical compositions; not that they ever 
debarred themselves from printing other works, 
but because this constituted the greater part 
of their occupations, insomuch that most of 
this class of publishers, more especially at a 
later period, distinguished their shops from 
those of the more general publishers, by signs, 
as was then the common custom, which had 
immediate reference to their occupations and 
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common employment, as will sufficiently ap- 
pear from the two following, copied from 
the title-pages of different ‘publications ; thus 
we have the “ Bass Viol and Flute’ in one 
instance ; and in another, the “Golden Viol;” 
these instances might of course be readily 
multiplied, but as they are all of somewhat 
the same nature, the two given are sufficient 
for our present purpose. 

It is a fact, perhaps as interesting as any 
in the whole range of Typographical his- 
tory, that our early music-printers did not, as 
might have been supposed from the imper- 
fect date of the art at such an early period 
of its existence, print from stamped or en- 
graved plates, in imitation of the mode of 
printing from cut blocks, but actually from 
moveable type; so that the music type could 
be put up and printed at the same time, and 
nearly with as little trouble, as the com- 
mon letter-press type itself; and this must 
have been a very considerable advantage at 
this early period of the art of music-priuting, 
as may readily be cunceived. 

This method of printing musical composi- 
tions was introduced about the latter end of 
the fifteenth century, and continued to be 
used as the ordinary mode of printing music 
till the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; about which period a very considerable 
alteration was made, as will be subsequently 
onpaine’. ; 

he first musical characters (according to 
Mr. Ames) that issued from the press in 
England, are to be found in an oss | cu- 
rious work, by Ralph Higden, which is known 
to the antiquarian portion of the literary world 
under the name of the “ Polychronicon.’* 
This interesting work was translated by 
Treviso, and given to the world about the 
year 1495, from the press of the celebrated 
“ Wynken de Worde,” who was a man: of 
temarkable character, and one to whove exer- 
tions the press owes many ofits improvements; 
he was then settled in Westminster. It is 
not knowa whether Wynken de Worde 
printed any other work besides this in which 
musical characters were used ; I have not seen 
any other, nor either am I aware of any musi- 
cal author mentioning to the contrary; and 
this I think may be regarded as a curious 
Circumstance, because he was one of ‘the 
most extensive as well as one of ‘the best 
printers of his time; and it may be imagined 
that ifany other musical work had been issued 
from his press, it would have been known 
to some of the musical historians, who are, 
however, quite silent on this point. 

There appears to be a blank in the 


© The series of our modern English Chronicles 
may, perhaps, be considered as commencing with 
John de Trevesa’s translation of Hegdon’s Polycho- 
nicon, first printed by Caxton in 1 but the mu- 
sical characters do not occur iu Caxton’s edition, 
Wynken de Worde's reprint being, in many respects, 
very different. 
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history of music-printing for a consider 
able period, namely, from the year 14965, 
which was the date of the publication of the 
“ Polyehronicon” of Wynken de Worde, up 
to the year 1550; in which year a printer, of 
the name of Richard Grafton, published a 
very curious and interesting work, entitled, 
** 4 Boke of Common Prater, noted :” during 
this interval, however, some few books are 
known to have been | perce but as they 
are both few, and of a very trifli 

and not from the press of any printer of note, 
-we may look upon this period as blank. 

This ‘ Boke of Common Praier’ is the com- 
position of John Marbeck, organist of the 
Chapel Royal, Windsor, and is considered 

luable on 1 accounts, as it is nearly 
one of the earliest books of the kind printed 
in England, in which musical notes are intro- 
duced ; and it contains the rudiments of our 
present cathedral service, so that we are able 
to trace, with considerable ease and precision, 
the various changes that have been intro- 
duced into the religious ceremonies and ser- 
vices of this country, from the period just men- 
tioned, through all its gradations and improve- 
ments, up to the present time. The title- 
page of this work contains the followin 
‘statement of its content and meaning.—* FA 
this boke is contayned so much of the order 
of Common Praier as is to be sunge in the 
Churches, wherein are used only four sortes 
of notes.” Of the notes contained in this book, 
the annexed diagram is a specimen, taken 
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from a copy in the British Museum ; and, as 
it will be perceived, they are different from 
those now in use, indeed they differed consi- 
erably from those that had preceded them ; 
.so much so, that at the time of the publica- 
tion of the work, the author thought it neces- 
sary to append the following brief but inter- 
esting explanation, which is taken verbatim 
from his work: The first is a strene 
note, and is a breve ; the second is a square 
note, and is a semy-breve; the third is a 
prycke, and is a mynyme ; and when there 
.28 a prycke by the square note, that prycke 
és half as much as the note that goeth he- 
fore it ; and the fourth is a close, and is only 
used at the end of a verse.”’ 

We can therefore readily perceive that the 
notes or characters used in this book had 
not long. been introduced, insomuch that 
they were, at the time.of its publication, not 
commouly known, or otherwise there would 
not have been any necessity for this explana- 
tory note; so that eyen these few words of 
themselves, without any further evidence, tends 
to prove that this book was unquestionably 
one-of the earliest in which musical charac- 
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ters occur, which, indeed, is clearly demon- 
stratied from other sources, 


The next printer who appears to have em- 
ployed himself in printing musical composi- 
tions, is one William Serres, of whom, how- 
ever, little is known; in the year 1553, he 
published the work of Dr Tye’s, which was 
of a religious cast, as most of the musical 
works of this period were, under the singular 
title of the “ Actes of the Apostles, trans- 
lated into English metre, and dedicated to 
the Kinges most excellent Majestie, with 
notes to each Chapter to synge, and also to 
play upon the lute, very necessary for stu- 
dents after their studie to fyle their wittes ; 
and also for all Christians that cannot synge, 
to read the good and godly storyes of the 
lives of Christ and his Apostles.” 

Dr. Christopher Tye, the author of the 
above work, was tutor to the young king, 
Edward the Sixth, to whom the book is de- 
dicated ; it was composed expressly for the 
Royal Chapel, it being well known that both 
Henry the Eighth, his son Edward, and 
Queen Elizabeth, were lovers of music, which 
they patronised to a very considerable extent 
during their respective reigns. That such a 
curious title should have been given to a 
book of a serious character, may perhaps 
appear strange to the people of a more re- 
fined age, who are accustomed to the brief 
but elegant titles which are now given to 
such works, in lieu of the quaint titles of our 
forefathers, 


The curious phrase used in the text, 
namely, to “ fyle their wittes,’’ will be un- 
derstood to mean, that they should learn 
music as an extra accomplishment, which it 
was desirable all students should know after 
having passed through their college studies.* 
This accomplishment, and dancing, at one 
period being of as much use and importance 
to the youth of the higher classes as the ru- 
diments of their ordinary education. 

The idea of recommending a book of music 
to “all Christians that cannot synge,” will 
be considered as a specimen of the mode in 
which the writers a few centuries ago in- 
dulged themselves in making puns, even 


concerning the most grave and severe topics; 


and doubtless this curious phrase would now 


© Mr. Reeves, in his History of English Law, quo- 
ting from Fortescue, has the following curious ex- 
tract, concerning Law students of the time of Henry 
the Sixth, viz.: “ A Student could not reside in the 
Inns of Court for less than tusnty-ciahs pounte per 
annum, aud proportionally more if he a servant, 
po ben of had. bn no A pir prom 
w were generally sons of persons of quality. 
test nobility of the 
placed their children here, not so 
much to make the laws their study, as to form their 
manners, and to preserve them from the contagion of 
vicious habits; fur, says the same author, all vice 
was there discnuntenanced and banished, and every 
thing good and virtuous was taught there—music, 
dancing, singing. history, sacred aud profane, and 
other accomplishments,” _ 































































be regarded as a good piece of pious humour, 
but which at that period no doubt recom- 
mended the sale of the work, precisely as in 
our own times.a well. motto or title con- 
duces to the same end; for it is well known 
to be an old fancy of authors, that they invari- 
ably write the best, when they have fallen 
upon some title that suits their fancy.* 
After these works had been issued from 
the press, and had become common, we find 
that they were the means of increasing the 
demand for musical works of different kinds ; 
for within a very few years from the date of 
the last-mentioned work, others were printed 
and circulated; but not being of any parti- 
cular importance, it is unnecessary to mention 
them in this brief article. and 

(Te be continued.) VS? 





TRANSIT OF LETTERS IN 
ENGLAND. 


Tne post-office system of England, perfected 
as it has been of late years, is vastly superior 
to that of any other country. 
The mention of the office of chief post- 
master of England, occursin 158]. In 1635, 
Charles I. directed his ‘‘ post-master of 
England for foreign parts” to open a commu- 
nication by running posts, between London 
and Edinburgh, Holyhead, Exeter, Ireland, 
&c. In 1653-4, the post-office revenues werg 
farmed by the council of state and Protector 
at 10,0002 per annum. In 1656, the parli- 
ament made some enactments for the erec- 
tion of a new General Post-office, which was 
éstablished at the Restoration in 1660, and 
from that period has only changed by a 
rpetual growth of —a and usefulness. 
he mail for letters was first conveyed by 
stage-conches; on the 2nd August, 1785, 
and in 1789, by royal mail coaches.t 
In order to form some idea of the magni- 
tude, and great facility of transacting busi- 
ness at the General Post-office at the present 
time, we give the following extract from a 
tecent parliamentary report :— 
. © There are employed at present at the 
fnland-office of the General Post-office in 
London, 84 clerks, 50 sub-sorters, 241 letter- 
carriers, and about 30 messengers—in all, 


405 _— 
“‘ The operations of the Post-office, be- 


® It is a well-known fact, that one of our principal 
booksellers always stipulated, while purchasing a 
copyright, that he s write the title. 
+ The procession of the mail-coackes which took 
Place annually on the Sovereign's birthday, forming, 
the most pleasing exibition of the day, was 
used with on Thursday, the 93rd inst. for the first 
time since the mail-coaches were established. The 
ion is accounted for by the diminution in 
their numbers, occasioned by the transmission of many 
of the mails by rail-road, aud the altered hours of con- 
b ermgehcd consequence of which the evening display 
the splendidly-horsed coaches would have 
&ceedingly meagre compared with former years, 
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longing to the despatch of letters, or the 
evening work, as it.is called, consist in— 

“Ist. Facing the letters, and stamping 
them, to show .the date of their receipt. 
Stamping is performed with a hand-stamp, 
at the rate of 200 letters per minute. 

“2. Sorting, according to the different 
mail routes ; in doing which 54 persons are 
employed. Mr. Bokenham states, that 

sorting is done at the rate of 30 letters a 
minute. Sir Edward Lees says, that 60 is 
the lowest number that a sorter ought to 
sort. 

“3. Examining and taxing the letters; 
in which business 21 persons are employed 
for one hour and a quarter each. Taxing is 
performed at the rate of 33 in a minute, 

“4, Re-sorting, according to the different 
post towns. 

“5. Telling: that is, making out the 
bills for the unpaid letters, against the dif- 
ferent deputy-postmasters. Twenty, tellers 
are thus employed for somewhat less than 
one hour and a quarter each. 

“ In the evening there are also the news- 
papers to sort. The first step is to put the 
directions all one way, the second is to sert. 
The 241 letter-carriers, and the 50 sub- 
sorters, in all about 290, are employed upon 
this duty. 

“The morning duty of the Post-offica 
consists in unloading the mails, and deliver- 
ing the letters, that is to say, in 

“1. Opening the bags, of which there 
are 700, and in checking the Deputy-post- 
masters’ accounts for paid letters; 15 per- 
sons are thus employed; one person exa- 
mines a bag in one minute and a half; 10 
clerks are employed in exumining the tax- 
ings of unpaid letters, made by the deputy- 
postinasters. 

“2. Sorting; 50 sorters are thus em 
ployed for two hours, ‘ 

“3. Telling, that is, making out bills 
against every letter-carrier. Ten tellers, as- 
sisted by three check-clerks, are employed 
in this business during an hour. > 

“4. Delivering; the letter-carriers, o 
whom there are 24], are to return by a 
certain time, and are to pay the money 
charged against them to the receiver-gene- 
ral; also 50 sub-sorters, who are in a situa- 
tion between clerks and letter-carriers, assist 
in the early delivery of general-post letters.” 


th Gather. 


Aly celled the lunge of the Metropolis; be- 
ly of the Met is; be- 
cause they afford’ opportunity to our over- 
grown population “in crowded city pent,’’ 
to breathe the fresh air, and recruit their 
health. But the Thames is as much enti- 
tled to the appellation as the Parks; because, 
in consequence of the.current created in it, 
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twice a day, by “the flux and reflux of the 
tide, the river is thoroughly washed out 
every twelve hours, the back-going current 
.as often carrying with it to the open sea, all 
the drainage of a population of a million and 
a half of people, and twice every twenty- 
four hours bringing up fresh air and clear 
“water. 

The funeral obsequies of a great Chancel- 
lor of Venice, were performed in the after- 
noon of January 22, 1766, with the same 

omp and ceremdny as observed for a Doge. 
he secular clergy of Venice walked in pro- 
ceasion, carrying in their hands lighted wax- 


cundles, from St. Mark’s church, through St. - 


Mark’s place, to the church of St. John and 
St. Paul; these were followed by the school, 
or confraternity of St. Mark, who curried 
large wax-tapers upon single stands of im- 
meénse size. There was carried instead of 
the corpse, an image of the deeéased, taken 
fin wax, und exposed bp a bier, attended 
by the mourners dressed in long black cloaks, 
ending in the point of a cone, high above 
their heads. The ‘Vicé-Doge, accompanied 
by the six counsellors, and-the three Capi di 
Quaranta, and all the Secretaties, each with 
a noble Venetidn “upon his right hand, 
closed the procession. -The image was de- 
posited upon a tificent catafalco, or 
scaffold, which extended from the bottom to 
the ‘top of the church, and was illuminated 
with wax candles. The solemnity concluded 
With ‘an oration in Latin in bag ud de- 


~ Players in 1580.—The following curious 
document is, we hear, among the modern 
discoveries of ‘the’ State ‘Paper Office :— 
‘* Warrant to the treasurer of her Majestes 
chamber to pay unto ye Erle of Sussex men 
for a play exhibited befyre her Majestie ow 
St.’ Johnes ‘day ‘at ‘night, 107 ‘The like 
summes to Erle of Leycester’s servaunts for 
a Piaye On St. Stephens daie. To the Erle 
of Derbyes men for a playe on New Yeres 
daie. -To the ‘master of the children. of 
Powles for a playe on Twelfe daye at night, 
33 Jan. 1580.1.°—* Wiurrant ‘to the trea-, 
suret of her Majestes chamber to paie unto. 
the setvaunites of the Erle of Leicester, for 
a play by them presented before, the Queen 
upon Shrove Tuesday at ‘night, 5/. 13¢. 4d. ; 
and for their attendaunce otherwise by waie of 
reward, 34, 6s. 8d. Like sommes to ser- 
vauutes of the Lord Chamberlaine for a 
a play by them’ pregented before the Queen 
uppon Candlemasdaie at night. Like sommes 
to be paydd the master-of the children of: the 
chappels: for ' a’ ‘playe. presented : befure the 


33 Feb. 15280:1.” 
» Frenchman's Opinion of the Duke. — 
Wellington ‘is’ an ees f éhatacter in 
England ;—no one ‘can determine his 'posi- 
tion— no one is able to rssign to him his actuat 


Shrove Sunday last<at ‘night: 
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place among the nobility. He is the poli- 
‘tical hero of the Tories, as he is the military 
hero of the age. With the Whigs (towhom 
‘he causes grent emburrassment) he is a man 
that cannot be attacked—a person whom 
they neither can nor will touch; they fear 
him, but honour and respect him,’’—Périg- 
non’s Twenty Days in London. 

Macklin, in December, 1774, made Foote 

an offer of his services for the ensuing sum- 
mer, by telling hin—‘“ I think, Sum, I have 
yet abilities to entertain the public.”—* It 
may be so, Charles,” said Foote, “ but not 
at my expense.” 
The Trustees of the National Gallery 
have directed that the Gallery should con- 
tinue open till six o’clock, during the months 
of June, July, and August. Three splendid 
— have been purchased of Mr. Beck- 
jord, and placed in this Gallery: they are 
St. Catherine, by Raffel; the infunt-Bap- 
tist presented to the infant Christ, by Garo- 
falo; and St. Francis adoring the infant 
Saviour, said to be by Mazzolino di Ferrara. 

At Aberconway, Ceernarvonshire, there is 
a tomb-stone, with the following curious in- 
scription.— Here lieth the body of Nicho- 
las ‘Hookes, of Conway, Gent.,- who was 
the one-and-fortieth child of his father, Wil- 
liam Hookes, Esq. by Alice his wife, and 
the father of seven-and-twenty children. He 
died the twentieth day of March, 1637.’’ 

Court of Chancery.—The tapestry, with 
the armorial insignia of Charles the Second, 
put up in the Court of Chancery in West. 
minster Hall, on the restoration, in 1660, 
continued there till November, 1762, when 
it was taken down, and new tapestry, with 
the arms of George IIT. placed there in its 
stead. RIO eras 

Amongst the Egyptian curiosities, exhi-. 

bited by Mr: Willige, in his late lecture at 
the Society of Arts, on the ‘ Ancient Agri- 
culture, of the Egyptiuns,’ was one of a bird- 
flapper, two or three thousand years old ; 
with such instruments the Egyptian boys, 
like our own in many parte of the country, 
went out in. the morning, and by the clack 
of the ‘simple instrument. alluded to, they 
frightened the feathered. depredators from 
the fields and fruit gardens. 
- 4 True Prophet.—An Hibernian, who 
was tried and convicted during the last 
Western Circuit for a burglary, on being 
asked his age, ax. usual, by the Clerk of the 
Court, replied, Ae :believed. he was pretty 
well as old as ever he'd be! and declined 
Giving. any other _atswer.—He was executed 
un the following Wednesday. 
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